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ORIGINAL TALE. 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


CAROLINE HARTLAND, 


“Bora in a world, where flowers of fairest hue, 
First fade away:— 


my recollection sleeping or waking, more fre- 
quently, than that of the lovely Caroline Hart- 
Jand. 
when I bade her farewell:—when I kissed from 
jher beautiful, and stainless cheeks, the pearl 
{drop which atfection had drawn from her elo- 


True she was young;—only sixtecu, 


Herself a rose, she lived as roses do; | quent, and speaking eye:—yet the first bright 
But for a day!” | openings of the | bud, gave promise which was 
Woliere. |fully verified of the unequalled beauty of the 
flower. 
—_—_—_ 


! 


Three years T was absent from the valley of 


that my earliest,and one of my worthiest friends, 
Corydon Carlton, had chosen her for his com- 
panion, and that their love and affection was 
mutual; yet when I gazed on the lovely crea- 
ture, I forget that she was betrothed to another, 
or remembering it, disregarded the injunction, 
“do unto others as ye would they should dc 
| unto you;” and determined if it was possible to 
lmake her mine. This hallucination was how- 
ever but fora moment, for among those who 
hastened to meet me when informed of my ar- 
rival, was my friend Corydon ; and who entered 





It was five years ago, on one of those fine | Millwell, and so often did my thoughts revert ' while I was in this state of delirious intoxica- 
mornings which are the boast and pride of an/ to the fair Caroline, that I sometimes feared! tion. Caroline no sooner saw him, than leav- 
American October; when the rainbow hues of} the recollections might be traced toa cause! ing Mary with whom she was standing, she flew 


the forests are retlected in still brighter and} 
mellower shades from the mirror’d flood; and! 
the deep blue of the sky is so pure, that one is| 
convinced that every exhalation which belongs | 
to earth has vanished:—that I entered the post! 
coach which was to convey me to New York, | 
from whence my passage to Europe was alrea-| 
dy engaged. 

Sweet home of my youth! with emotions ]} 
left thy mountain circled valley, and gave oe) 
last lool on thy fertile plains. [ gazed on thy | 
beautiful river, whose wining course was that! 
morning marked by the slender line of inili| 
white for which over hung the stream, and on-| 
ly waited the first touch of the sunbeam to van 
ish like some baseless fabric at the motion of, 
the magician’s wand. I watched the receding | 
lines of white buildi: 7s which formed tke neat| 
little village of Millwell, and as the coach| 
wound around one of the hills which shut the, 
valley from my sight,the bright rays of the mor-| 
ning sun were beginuing to gild the spire of the, 
village church. | 

I was twenty years of age; the splendid vi-! 
sions of fancy which pointed to future emi 
nence and fame; which awakened all the ambi 
tion of my boyhoo!, had cheered my academic! 
hours had not forsaken me; and now beckon-} 
éd me onward in the path which I fondly fan-| 
Ged was to lead ine to professional distinction | 
and usefulness. I was about tosufer a tempo- | 
rary banishment from my country. The schoo!s| 
of the old worldthen held out advantages which! 
it was supposed were not possessed by those o! 
the new; and J was anxious to embrace them.} 
Timse only who have left a home as endeared! 
as mine, can judge of what 1 fell at that time; 
and the lapse of years had no power to weaken 
the attachment ;for in that little valley were my 
parents, and my beloved sister, the beautiful 
andcharming Mary. There too | had friends, 


young, kind and affectionate; and even in my 
sleeping hours, fancy would present them col 
lecting in the same happy circles where I had 
so often met with them; or picture them with 
the saddened hearts, and weeping eyes that ac- 
Among them al! 





Gompanied their farewell. 


}to all the graces and 
| years of blushing womanhood. 


i with the too often 


deeper seated in the heart, than mere affection- 
ate remembrance. I say feared;--for 1 had 
made professional eminence my mistress, the 
dearest, highest, object of my hopes; and my 
ambition forbade any inferior attachment, how- 
ever fascinating theobject. I returned to the 
dear home of my youth, older, aad I hoped wi- 
ser by my absence. | was received with un-, 
feigned raptures—the greetings were hearty 
and unbounded—and I acknowledge that I was 


somewhat flattered, though not ciated by the! 
| 


caresses which were lavished upon me. Three 
years had been productive of many changes in 
the valley of Millwell. Some of my best friends 


| those whose age, and uniform kindness had 
caused me to look upto them with love and| 


reverence, were no more. They had gone 
down to the grave; and many of my young 
friends had united themselves with the chosen 
ones of their hearts, and with hopes bright and 


flattering, had entered hand in hand, support- | 


ing and supported, on the uneven path way of 
life, 


O what a change will three years make in th 


| appearance of a charming girl, just opening in- 


witcheries of the first 
1 had left hera 
rose-bud;—I returned, and found her a beauti- 

ful blossom. Oshe was fair—transcendently 

fair and lovely: more like one of those fairy | 
creatures of the imagination, which fancy in its 
moments of inspiration sometimes sketehes, as 
as if to tantalize us, when we compare them 
gross and sordid realities of 
humanity. Her sylph like form—her flowin» 

resses—her liebe cheek—her laughing blu 

eye—and such aimild happy temperament—so 
graceful and so lovely, she seemed to have 
combined all that we are accustomed to consi- 
der enchanting in woman: and when I met her} 
on my retura—forgzetful of years—forgetfal | 
that the playful girl had been transformed to| 
the blushing maiden, I pressed her to my bosom, | 
and kissed her cora! lip, as something more| 
than earthly,—as a being belonging to a bet-| 
ter, and brighter sphere. 

Uknew, for (had heard before I left Europe, | 
and it had been confirmed by my dear Mary, 








And there too was Caroline Hartland! | 


lto him, and putting her arm.in his, * come;” 
lsaid she, ** and help me to convince Edmund, 
'how happy we are to meet him; and there 
lwas such an expression of confiding tenderness 
lin the lools she cast upon him—such a glance 
lof undisguised Lappiness in her blue eyes, and 
|dimpled cheek, as she leaned on his arm; and 
'such a gleam of proud satisfaction, mingled 
with the joy, with which he grasped my hand, 
that such a treasure was his own; that I felt 
ashamed of that weakness, that would have se- 
parated hearts so happily and closely united. 

Six months passed away, the pleasantest and 
happiest of my life; when I again left the peace- 
ful valley of Millwell,to proceed to the East In- 
dies. Corydon, and Caroline, were not mar- 
‘ried, but they had made their arrangements to 
‘be united the coming winter; and the Jast words 
lof Corydon were as he shook iny band at part- 
ing, “Edmund when I see you again I shall be 
he happiest of men; for then Caroline will be 
nine indeed.” I am not ashamed to say T loved 
hat enchanting creature, but it was that tri- 
bate which we involuntarily pay to worth, and 
| beauty: there was nothing in it envious or sel- 
lfish, it was such a feeling as I might have in- 
|dulged for a beloved sister, such as all might 
claim, were they equally worthy of the homage. 

Oae month defore | left the village of Mill- 
well, a young gentleman from one of our prin- 
cipal cities came there; and in a few days was 
displayed over the door of a little white build- 
ine, a burnished plate with golden letters 
“Charles Egerton, Attorney, and Counsellor 
at Law.”’ 

Howas easy and graceful in his manners, and 
never has the author of all evil, assumed a 
more Winning exterior. He was liberal,—he 
was way,—le was apparently learned,—he was 
fashionabie,an } he was fascinating —he had evi- 
lenthy seen much of what is by a shocking mis- 
nomer termed ‘ goad society,”"—and soon 
found away to make himself agrceablje toall 
andwhen ! left M.uwell his society was court, 
ed, and his attention considered aa enviable 
mark of dist tion. If besometimes ihre cut 
hints, and invendos which had never been al. 
lowed ia the ©: nple and innocent ¢2:cs<s of Mul. 
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THE SOUVENIR 





well: they were set down to the score of gal- 
lantry. or a greater knowledge of the world. 
Another year and a half passed away, and I 
found myself descending the hills which encir- 
cled the home of my childhood; and which 
were associated with so many delightful recol- 
lections. I had alighted from my carriage and 
was walking, pensively musing on the meeting 
with my friends, when the clear tolling of the 
village bell, came slowly echoing up the hills, 
and struck upon my ear like the greeting of 
some univelcormne 





me that some one dear to me was to be carried|with dejected feelings we 


forth to the land of silence and rest. 
I hastened forwards, and in a few minutes 
came to the place where the road opening upon 


the spot, as ifall that he had lived for, or loved 
this side of heaven, had been there hid from 
his sight. 
[ took his hand, and pronounced his name—he 
started—‘* Oh Edmund she is dead—she whom 
we both loved is dead—Caroline is gone, lost 
forever——Oh the deceived the murdered an- 
gel!” 


frame and the almost convulsive grasp of his 
|hand, showed the bitterness of his anguish. My 
messenger, sent to inform | 


That person was Corydon Carlton. 


There were no tears, but. the agitation of his 





1eart was too full to attempt consolation, and 
hastened to our 


homes, he to mourn over his loss, and I to meet | 
the kind embraces of my atfectionate Mary. 





The instant I mentioned Caroline, Mary 


Wie 
privation of spirits, too truly corroborated what 
at first was hardly dared to be breathed forth ig 
whispers. The monster had triumphed; and jt 
was evident now intended to leave her to hey 
fate; that fate which all saw was fast hastenin 
upon her. She could not survive the loss of her 
reputation, she cuuld not live an object for the 
slow moving finger of scorn to point at;-~anq 
when Corydon, who saw her sinking hopeless 
to the grave, forgot in ‘bis pity of her misfoy. 
tunes, and inthe love he still felt for the jj| 
fated girl, her rejection of him, and offered to 
take her to his bosom and share with her the 
contemptuous sneers of the world; she answer. 
ed: “ No! no! [am unworthy of your love, or 
even your pity—-live, and live respected—my 


the delightful valley below, gave me a full view |covered her face with her hands and burst in-| guilt, my ignominy none can, none shall bear 
ofthe village, half hid in the thick ranges of|to tears; andit was some time before she re-| but myself: I shall soon rest in the grave, and 
Locusts and Poplars,—the wide spreading |covered suflicietit conposure to relate the par-| then—O then Corydon you will forgive me!” 

Plain, the meandering river, the church, and |ticulars of which the following is the substance. | 


the village burial ground. It was to these lat- | 


My blood boiled with indignation at the re | 


With heart unmoved,her faithless Egerton saw 
her sinking to the tomb; saw the beaatiful lilly 


ter points my eyes were directed; and soon 1 |cital, and I inwardly: vowed vengeance on the, which once bloomed so fair in its native valley; 
saw issuing from the church the long funeral! wretch, who could thus wantonly despoil, aud | but which his hellish passions had rudely pluck. 
procession, | saw the hearse,—-and saw it with} trample to the earth such a beautiful flewer. | 


measured step slowly borne towards those 
walls, where from the earliest times. the “ fore- | 
fathers of the village,” had slept their undis- 
turbed sleep; while the bell continued to pro- 





j 


Soon after | left Millwell, young Egerton be- 


gan to take particular notice of Caroline. | 


Whatever feelings of envy might have been ex- | 


cited in the bosoms of her young companions, | 


claim that with one of the human race, *‘time|the preference shown to Caroline surprised | 


was no more.” There isto me always some- 


thing indescribably solemn and soothing in the | 
tolling bell. Itis true it speaks of dissolution, | 


also of rest from the corroding cares and anx- | 
ieties of life; of bliss unfading, and eternal. | 
I reached the plain, and arrived at the church | 
at the moment that the funeral procession had | 
entered the sacred enclosure, and standing | 
around the new made grave, were with the 
usual ceremonies, about to commit the ‘ dust 
to dust, the ashes to ashes.” I pressed through 
the throng, many a hand was extended to me | 
and pressed in tears and silence, and almost un- 
noticed I stood by the coffin, and on the mar- | 
gin of the “* house appointed for all the living.”’ 
Rear me, and the sight chilled my heart; I saw} 





tthe venerable father of ike beautiful Caroline, | dering her to his rival: but it was in sorrow ra-| the unfortunate Caroline!” 


his white locks uncovered, and his eyes red | 
with weeping; yet there was in his serene 
eounfenance traces v! 


world cannot give. 

In compliance with the custom of the place, | 
the pall was partially removed; and the sexton 
with a trembling hand and tearful eye, proce- 
ded to throw back the coffin lid, that those who 
chose might take a last look of one from whom 
they were then to be separated forever. The 
instant the pall was removed, my worst fears 
were confirmed; for on the silver plate placed 
on the mahogany lid, [I read the simple inscrip- 
tion * Caroline Hartland, aged twenty years.” 
Her father again looked at his daughter, and 
the Leart rending exclamation ‘ O my Caro- 

_ line! would to God I might have died in thy 
stead!’ burst asit were involuatarily from his 
Jips. All the young Maidens of the place too 
were there, and with weeping eycs, looked 
their last, sad, farewell. I gazed upon her who 
was there shrouded for the tomb, and again how 
had that fair being been changed. It was a 
lesson I shall never forget: for there, cold 
pale, and emaciated, lay the lovely girl whom 
but afew months before [ had left in all the 
pride and consciousness of youth and beauty. 
Tasked no questions—but a tear moistened my 
eye as | saw (he lid closed, the coflin lowered 
to its lowly resting place, and the green turf 
piled over a bosom, which so lately I had seen 
beating high with life and love. 

The sorrow.ul company gradually dispersed: 
but there was one who remained transfixed to 


|none; it seemed to be awarded her as an un- 





had been devoted to Corydon hesitated :—she 
found that he suffered by a comparison, with 
the gay, gallant and accomplished Egerton—| 
and she at last was obliged to acknowledge 
that Corydon no longer had the undisputed as- 
cendency in her affections. Corydon saw it too, 
and his noble soul disdained to take advantage 
of the obligations she was under to him;—or ac | 
cept her band, when it could not have been ac- 
companied with her heart. 

He generously released her from her engage- 


ed and trampled in the earth, fading in death; 
yet his heart relented not, and with profligate 
aflrontery had continued to brave the indigna. 
tion which was heaped upon him. She died; a 
fatal monument of female indiscretion, but pit 
ied and forgiven by all her friends; she had er- 


| red, and to err is the lot of mortals: and bitter. 
doubted right, His attentions were so constant, | 


—his advances so modest, and assidious,;—his 
and death—of clods, and worms; but it tells | professions of attachment so apparently ardent | 
and sincere,—that even Caroline much as she 


ly had she repented before man, and before her 
God: I had witnessed her funeral, and seen the 
tears that flowed over: that lovely victimof 
man’s treachery. 

Evening came, and without making my in- 
tentions known to any one, | took a pair of pis- 
tols carefully loaded them, and proceeded to 
the office of the hardened Egerton. He was 


| alone, for since his baseness was known he had 
been shunned as a viper. He was confounded 
jatmy entrance, and trembled with conscious 


ruilt, as I refused the hand he offered me. 
‘Egerton;” said 1; fixing my eyes upon him 

so as to read his inmost soul; ‘* we understand 

each other fully—you have proved yourselfa 


ments, and left her free; thus virtually surren- | villain, and a murderer: I am come to avenge 


ther than in anger he thus parted froin one he 


The wretch turned deadly pale—stammered 


so fondly loved ;—nor did Caroline herself feel | out something about, ‘ that he did not think she 


appeared to be unmingled sunshine. 


that peace which the} much less deeply, than her rejected but faith- | would have taken it so much at heart—that he 
ful lover. The life of Caroline for some months, | 
Her fa- | 
vorite Egerton, treated her with the greatest | 
politeness and attention—he walked with her | 
—-he rode with her—in all companies, Egerton | 
and the lovely Caroline were the first; aud the | 
cup of her happiness seemed filled to the brim. | 


did not think the consequences would have 
been so serious.” 

‘* Silence wretch!” said I make none of your 
excuses to me. 

“Take your choice,” “and meet your injur- 
ed Caroline!” 

He attempted to rise, but his legs refusedto 


But their marriage which bad been fixed upon| support him: his agitation was excessive; “I 


by Egerton fora certain time, was delayed on 
some trifling pretext-suspicions walled abroad 
—shall I tell it, or shall L forbear?—that in an 


have never been used to settle disputes in this 
| way;’’ at last he faltered forth. ? 
* Choose your own way, bat let it be a deci 


unguarded moment, and amidst proiestations | sive one!’’ was my reply. 


of eternal fidelity and love, the beautiful Caro- 
line fell a victim to the arts of an unprincipled 
villain—fell but once—yet that once was for- 
ever! 

The principles of her uncorrupted heart re- 
gained their ascendancy over that moment of 
fatal delusion; yet she had, in her own estima- 
tion, lost the greatest charm of a lovely woman, 
and she felt that such would soon be the deci- 
sion of a stern and unbending world. In vain she 
entreated the wretched plunderer of her virtue 
to save her from disgrace—from death:—with 
the malignancy of ademon he ridiculed the 
wretched girl, coldly listened to her entreaties 
~——brutally told her he wished ber for a mistress, 
not g wife—and finally alarmed at the distress 
of the despairing Caroline—promised what he 
never intended to perform. 


The wan countenance, weeping eye, and de- 





| fe saw Iwas in earnest, and his base spirit 
'sunis within him: and before I was aware, he 
was on his knees begging for life; yes— beg- 


live; spare my life,—only spare that;--name 
| your own terms, | comply with them unhesita 
tingly :— 

[ was confounded;—for any act of treachery 
I was prepared; but such cowardly degradation 
of spirit—I could not have thought it possible, 
in any man however vile, I sparned the wretch 
'from me with my foot:—* Live; and if life 1s a 
blessing when prolonged under the curse of 
heaven,and the maledictions of man, may it 
prolonged untill you yourself shall be tired of 
existence. I feel that you are beneath my 00 
tice; I leave you to the torment of your own 
reflections.” So saying I left him, and returned 
to my home, internally thanking heaven thatl 








zing for the pitiful boon of existence! ‘ Let me ° 








had been prevented shedding his recreant 
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One in whose gentle bosome, I 

Coulde poure mie secrete heart of woes, 
Lide the care-burthenede honie flie 

That hides his murmurs in the rose. 


lood. t 
’ Three months since, the miserable Egerton 


was conveyed a raving maniac to the lunatic 
asylum. The judgment of heaven had indeed 
followed him: heartless as he was, the death of 
his victim made some impression upon him, and 
the worlds dread contempt a still more power- 
fulone. Such guilt in the village of Millwell 
was without a parallel-—he would have fled, but 
fate chained him to the place, shunned and de- 
tested by all—he became gloomy—his under- a 
standing was unsettled—his guilt haunted him; A good intention, joined to a good action, 
jncessantly--and he soon became a striking, | gives it its proper force and efficacy; joined to 
proof, that justice sooner or later overtakes the jan evil action, extenuates Its malignity ; and 
ilty. | joined to an indifferent action, turns it to virtue 
A plain marble slab marks the place where | and makes it meritorious as faras human ac- 
in the churchyard of the village of Millwell, | tions canbe. 

sleeps the once lovely, and beautiful Caroline: | 
and frequently is it wet with the tear ofaffec-| Two bloods recently entered a tavern, where 
tionate remembrance by her young, and as she | they had frequently resorted, and calling fora 
herself once was, innocent companions. W.G, supper and two bottles of champaigne, inform- 
SONG, (ed their host that they bad laid a wager of such 


; ‘a repast as they have ordered, but as it was 
Believed not to be generally known, and wrillen | es i 


: not yet decided, they hoped he would wait for 
T Carew “ e th pares 4 ’ ae 
by ones : , the author of “ He that jhis pay until the decision, and then charge the 
loves a Rosie Cheelce.’ ’ 


jamount to the loser. The landlord assented, 
“It appears (says the correspondent to whom and they sat down toa hearty supper. When 
weare indebted for this Song] on the fly-leaf they had finished, mine host had the curiosity 
ofa book once in the possession of the unfortu-|to ask what was the nature of the bet, and he 
nate Earl of Strafford, when Lord Jieutenant, was not a little chagrined when he received for 
of Ireland, and in that nobleman’s writing. ‘answer that it originated in a dispute as to the 
The heading is—*‘‘ A ryghte pythie Songe by direction the brick meeting steeple would take 
T.C.:” probably the Earl’s own opinion, his should it ever fall. Tie one bet it would fal! 
literary disposition being well known. There east, and the other west! 
is (continues the writer) 1 believe, however, no| 
other reason besides the initials for attributing Rogers puzzled his friends the othe 
it to Carew, than its similarity tothe above} with 2 new conundrum— Why is the devi 
mentioned lyric in tone and feeling: it might (he back of a mouse compared to two words of 
have been the production of Thomas Church | the same meaning? Because it is sinenymous, 
yard, an earlier poet, At all events it ismani-|(sin ona mouse.) Sir William Curtis’s last, is 
festly a very old song. The spelling isa little fowever much superior. He has posed the 
altered to make it readable. | Court of aldermen with the following; W hy is 
It is not._beautie | demande, 'a man who ties his father in a sack, compared 
A christalle browe, the moon's despaire, ‘\to the river Tigris? Because it is the way to 
Nor the snowe’s daughter, a whyte hand, | Bae Dad-— 


Nor mermaide’s yellowe pryde of hair. | 
| 
| 


Mie earthlie comfourtoure! whose love 
So indefeisible might bee, 

That when mie spirite wonne above, 
Hers coulde not staye for sympathie. 








VARIETY. 























A man who had a cause in court, said that if 
Tell mee not of your sfarrie cies, 
Your lips that seeme on roses fedde, 
Your breastes weri Cupide tombling lyes, 
Nor sleepes fur kissing cf his bedde. 


appeal to the supreme court, and from there to 

ithe U. States* court, and from there to Heaven. 

iss And there,” replied a gentleman, ‘* you will 
be a defaulter, for you will not be present to 

A bloomie paire of vermeil cheekes I 
Like Hebe’s in her roddiest houres, 

A breath that softer musicke speakes 
Than summer windes a-wooing floures: 


admitted there.”’ 








/he lost in the court of common pleas, he would | 


‘answer for yoursclf, and no attorney is ever| 


In the year of 1763 the following occurred 
lat Nismes, in Languedoc:—A_ gardener’s ass 
having brought some goods to market, and be- 
ing unloaded, while the master was busily en- 
gaged, went into the church, which was hard 
by the stand, and meeting with the basin of ho- 
ly water; took a hearty draught of it; but the 
poor beast, being unfortunately detected .and 
siezed in the act, was tried by a formal process 
|for sacrilege. Counsel, indeed, was allowed 
the ass, but the evidence being clear, judg- 
ment was pronounced against the grave animal, 
| that he should be first hanged and then burnt; 
| (he gardener being at the same time, condemn- 
led to pay all the expenses of the process; 


An Englishman boasting to an Irishman, that 
porter was meat and drink, and soon after be- 
came very drunk, and returning home fell into 
ja ditch, where Pat discovered him; and afler 
| looking at him for some time, exclaimed—“* Ar- 
|rah, my honey, you said it was meat and drink 
|to you! by my soul, it isa much better thing; 

for it is washing and lodging too.” 
! 








MAXIMS. 


| He whois lavish or wasteful in small things 


; will be poor. 
| Some persons, after committing an injury, 
| attempt to justify themselves in the eyes of the 
public by slandering the individuals they 
| have injured. 
| With some husbands and wives, it is “ my 
| dear” in company, and ‘‘ my bear” in private. 
A passion for sweetmeats, and a weak intel- 
| lect, generally go together. 
, have known many fools to be gluttons, but 
/never knew one that was an epicure. 

The affection of woman is the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world it tires not--faints not— 
dreads not—cools not. It is like the Naptha 
| that nothing can extinguish but the trampling 

foot of death. 

He who will enjoy pleasure at the expense 
of pain in others, is a monstet. 

He who judges men by their coats is often 
| deceived. 
He who thinks more of the of the manner 
‘than of dhe matter of the speaker, will never 
| profit by his works. 





LOVE, 


| True, tender love one even tenor keeps} 





a |’ Tis reasons’s flame, and buras when passion 
Some company in Ireland disputing relative | 


sleeps, 


to quickness of reply ascribed to the lower or-| The charm connubial, like a stream that glides 


These are but cawgye: nay, what are lips? | ders of that country, it was resolved to put the 
Coral beneathe the ocean-streame, 


Whose brinke when youre adventurer sips, | was approaching them. ‘ Pat,” said one of the} 


matter to the test in the person of a clown who} 


Through lifes fair valé, with no uneaual tides; 
| With many a plant along its general side, 
With many a flower, that blows in beauteous 


Full oft hee perisheth on themme. gentlemen, ‘if the devil was to come and de-| pride; 
/termine to have one of us, which do you think | With many ashade, where peace in raplures 
And what are clieekes but ensignes ofte he would take?” Me to be sure;” *‘ why so?” » rest 
That wave bot yonthe to fieldes of bloode?|«* Because he knows he can have your honour| Molds sweet afliance to her fearless breast; 
© Did Helena’s breaste, though ere sosofie, at any time.” | Pure in its source, and temperate in its way 
: 





© Do Greece or Ilium anie goode? | 


Eies can with balefulle ardoure burne, 
Poison can breathe that erste perfumede, in 1521, a woman of the common sort approach- 
There’s manie a whyte hande holdes an urne, ed him,and complained bitterly that while she 
With lovers’ hearts to duste consumede. | was a sleeping, the soldiers had carried off her | 
leattle, and this was all the property she had. | 

For christalle browes, there’s nought within, |-« You must have been buried in very deep | 
They are but emptie cells for pryde; | sleep.” said the emperor, not to hear the noise | 
Hee who the syrenne’s haire woulde winne |{he robbers made.” Such, sire, was indeed the 
Is mostlie stranglede in the tyde. lease.” 
lconfidence that your highness was watching 

joyver the public safety.’? As Solyman was de- | 

lighted with this answer, it is almost needless | 
jto add, that he ordered fuil restitution to be | 
made for her loss. . 


Give mee, insteade of beautie’s buste, 
\ A tender heart, a loyale minde, 
Which with temptation I coulde truste, 
. Yet never liakde with erroure finde. 





nificient marched to the conquest of Belgrade, | 


replied the woman: “ for 1 slept in full; 


Still flows the same, nor finds-its urn decay. 


What an Epigram should be. 
An epigram should be, if right, 
Short, simple, pointed, keen, and bright, 
A lively little thing. 
Like wasp, with taper body,—bound 
By lines not many, neat adhd round, 
: All ending in a sting. 
EPIGRAM. 
Wit is a feather, Pope has said, 
And females never doubt it; 
For those who've least within the head, 
Display the most without it. 


A Happy Reply.—When Solyman the Mag- | eer be ee ae 

















fal temperament: and seldom had his imagina- 
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SELECT TALES. 


A BRIDAL 
IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 





CONCL*] DED 


‘© We came to Agiocochook: The storm was 
loud as you now hear; aad in this very cave my 
father and [ passed the night. We heard the 
voice of Abamocho. In the morning, we saw 
him seated on his rock. He waved his arm for 
us tobe gone. I saw it, and trembled: but my 
father would not depart. [e sought all the se- 
cret places; but the bones of our fathers had 
perished. We returned tv our tribe; but the 
evil spiritsent a curse upon us. Sickness de- 
stroyed our young men; the Mohawks scalped 
our old men and children; my father fell by 
their arrows. J] avenged hisdeath; but I could 
not prevent the destruction of my nation. Three 
times I journeyed to the Agiocochook, with the 
powows, to appease Abamocho, We prayed 
to the Ketan, when at home. It availed not.” 

Again he paused; and Robert, who had list- 
ened with intense interest to the story, inquir- 
ed where the remnant of his tribe dwelt now. 

** Young man,” said Mendowit, rising witha 
melancholy but majestic air, while the lightning 
showed his tall form, and the gray locks that 
waved in thick masses over his venerable fore- | 
bead; ** Young man, I once led a host more nu- 
merous than the leaves of yonder forest. 1 
was chief of a mighty nation—now Mendowit 
dwells alone. I aim the last of my tribe.” As 
he ended, he sank down, and covered his face 
with his hands. 





Robert’s life had been a laborious, buta 
very happy one. He was naturally of a cheer- 


tion dwelt on the dar shades of human life. He! 
had felt, as youth and health are prone to feel, 
as if earth were made purposely fur the happi- 
ness of man, and existence would never have 
anend. A few hours had taught him solemn 
lessons of the vanity and change of all created 
things. Without, and around, was the de- 
stroying tempest, dashing to atoms the works 
of nature: within was Mendowit an image of 
moral desolation. 

Robert sat down; and while the picture of 
human vicissitudes was present thus vividly and 
mournfully to his mind, mingled with the 
thought of his own heart-sickening disappoint- 
ment, he wept like an infant: The tears he shed 
were not merely those of selfish regret He 
wept the miseries to which man is exposed, till 
bis mind-was insensibly drawn to ponder on the} 
transgressions that mast have made such pun- 
ishments necessary. And never had he breath- 
ed so contrite a prayer as now came from his 
soul humbled before that Almighty. Power who 





alone can say to the mourner “ peace!”—tothe 
the tempest “ be still!” A sweet calm at length 
fell on Robert's tossed mind, the calm of con- 
fidence, that all would finally be found to have 
been ordered for the best; and he sunk into a 
profound sleep, from which he did not awake 
till aroused by Mendowit. 

It was late in the morning; the storm had 
ceased, and they sallied forth, to examine the 
appearance without. An exhalation like smoke 
arose from the dripping woods and wet grounds 
beneath and around them, concealing most of 
the devastation the storm had wrought. The 
clouds moved slowly up the sides of the moun- 
tain, still entirely shrouding its tall peaks; but 
they did not wear the threatening hue of the 
preceding night. They had discharged their 











contents, and their lightened folds were now 
gradually meltiog, aud ready to disperse before 


the morning sun; though its beams had not yet 
penetrated their dark masses. The wind was 
entirely husbed, and not a sound, except the 
solemn monotonous roar of a distant waterfall, 
broke on the stillness, While Robert was con- 
trasting the almost breathles tranquility he now 
gazed upon, with the wild uproar he had so 
lately witnessed, Mendowit touched his shoul- 
der; and looking round, he beheld the features 
of the Indian distorted, while he gazed and 
pointed upward towards a huge mountain, that 
rose in the furthest distance before them. 
Above its tall peak reposed a black cloud, and 
it was the appearance of that cloud which so 
terrified Mendowit. 

‘< It is the Abamocho;” said he in a suppres- 
sed hollow tone. And certainly, by the aid of 
alittle imagination, it might be likened toa 
human form of gigantic proportions, The dark 
face, drawn against a cloud of lighter bue, was 
seenen profile; a projection that might pass for 
an arm, stretched forward to a vast distance; 
and then ashapeless mass, thatthe Indian might 
call a robe, fell down and covered the surroun- 
ding precipice. 

*¢ Your evil genius,” said Robert, half laugh- 
ing, as he looked alternately at his guide and 
the cloud, ‘“‘has, to my thinking a most mon- 
strous and evil-looking nose.”’ 

“Hugh!” said Mendowit interrupting him. 
That part which formed the arm of the spirit, 
began slowly to move towards the body of the 
cloud, incorporating with it in such a manner 
that the Indian might well be pardoned for 
thinking Abamocho had folded his hand on his 
breasts 

Mendowit had held his breath suspended du- 
ring the movement of the cloud, and his deep 
aspiration, as he emphatically said, ‘* Abamocho 
is pleased; we may now goin safety ;” sounded 
like the breathing of a drowning man when he 
rises to the surface of the water. After hastily 
refreshing themselves; they descended fro:n 
their retreat, and began their progress through 
the defile. The storm had obliterated all traces 
of the Mowhaks, but there were no divergiug 
paths; those who once entered the pass must 
proceed onward. It was now that Robert saw 
the devastations of the storm. Their way was 
obstructed by fallen trees, fragments of roclk, 
deep gullies, and roaring waterfalls, pouring 
from the sides of the mountain, and swelling 
the Saco, till its turbid stream nearly flooded 
the whole valley. They proceded silently aad 
cautiously for more than an hour, when Men- 
dowit suddenly paused, and whispering to Rob- 


lert, ‘¢ I scent the smoke of fire,’”? sunk on his 


hands and knees and crept forward, as softly 
asacat circumventing her prey. <A few rods 
distant lay a buge tree. uprooted by the late 
storm; sheltered behind this, Mendowit half 
rose, and through the interstices of the roots, 
examined the prospect hefore him. He soon 
signed for Robert to advance; who, imitating 
the posture of his guide, instantly crept forward 
and, at a little distance before them, beheld— 
Mary. She, with the two Mohawks, was seated 
beneath a shelving rock, whose projection had 
been their only shelter from the storm. The 
height of the projection did not allow them to 
stand upright; but the Indians had kindled a 
fire, and were now partaking their rude meal. 
Their backs were towards Robert, and their 
faces fronted their prisoner, who wrapped in a 
covering of skins, reclined against a fragment 
of the rock. Just as Robert looked; one of the 
Mohawks held some fgod towards Mary. She 
uncovered her head, aha, by a gesture, refu- 
sed the morsel. Her cheek was so pale, and 
her whole countenance looked so sunken, that 
Robert thought her expiring. His heart and 


brain seemed on fire, as his eyes flashed aroung 
to see if any advantage might be taken ere hg 
he rushed upon the foe. At that moment, the 
Mohawks, uttering a horrible cry, sprang upon 
their feet and ran towards him. He raised hig 
gun; but Mendowit, siezing his shoulder, drew 
him backwards, at the same time crying, “ the 
mountain! the mountain!” 

Robert looked upward. Awful precipices, to, 
the height of more than two thousand feet, rose 
above him. Near the highest pinnacle, and the 
very one over which Abamocho had been seat. 
ed, the earth had been loosened by the violent 
rains. Some slight cause; perhaps the sudden 
bursting forth of a mountain spring, had given 
motion to the mass: and it was now movin 
forward, gathering fresh strength from its pro. 
gress, uprooting the old trees, unbedding the 
ancient rocks, and all rolling onwards with a 
force and velocity no human barrier could op. 
pose, no created power resist. One glance told 
Robert that Mary must perish, that he could 
not save her. ‘ But I will die with her!” he 
exclaimed, and shaking off the grasp of Men. 
dowit as he woulda feather, “* Mary, oh Mary!” 
he continued, rushing towards her. She uncoy- 
ered her head, made an effurt to rise and artic. 
ulated * Robert!” as he caught and clasped her 
to his bosom, ‘‘Oh. Mary, must we die!’? be 
exclaimed. ‘*‘ We must, we must,” she cried, 
as she gazed on the rolling mountain in agoni- 
zing horror, ‘* why, why, did you come.” He 
replied not, but, leaning against the rock, pres- 
sed her closer to his heart, while she, cliogiog 
around his neck, burst into a passion of tears, 
and, laying her head on his bosom, sobbed like 
an infant. fle bowed his face upon her cold wet 
cheek, and breathed one cry for mercy: yet 
even then there was in the hearts of both lovers 
a feeling of wild joy in the thought that they 
should not be separated. 

The mass came down; tearing, and cromb- 
ling, and sweeping all before it! The whol 
mountain trembled, and the ground shook like 
an earthquake. The air was darkened by the 
shower of water, stones, and branches of trees, 
crushed and shivered to atoms, while the blast 
swept by like a whirlwind, and the crash and 
roar of the convulsion were far more appalling 
than the loudest thunder. 

It might have been one minute, or twenty,— 
for neither of the lovers took note of time— 
when, in the hush as of deathlike stillaess that 
succeeded the uproar, Robert looked around 
and saw the consuming storm had passed by. 
It had passed, covering the valley further than 
the eye could reach, with ruin. Masses of grat 
ite, aud shivered trees,@and mountain earth, 
were heaped high around, filling the bed of tho 
Saco, and exhibiting an awful picture of the 
desvulating track of the avalanche. Only one 
little spot had escaped its wrath, and there, 
safe, as if sheltered in the hollow of His hand, 
who notices the fall of a sparrow, and locked 
in each other’s arms, were Robert and Mary! 
Beside them stood Mendowit—his gun firmly 
clenched, and his quick eye rolling around 
him like a maniac. He bad followed Robert, 
though he did not intend it; probably impelled 
by that feeling whioh makes us loath to face | 
danger alone; and thus had escaped. The Mo- 
hawks were doubtless crushed, as they never 
appeared again. 

Should the traveller to the White Moun- 
tains; hereafter be curious to fix upon the spot 
where the lovers are supposed to have stood 
during this convulsion of nature, he will find 
it near the small house that escaped destruc- 
tion in the late even which occurred in these 





mountains, similar to that which we have de- 
scribed. 
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The feelings of the three individuals, so mi- 
raculously preserved, cannot be portrayed. 
Robert and Mary both wept for a long time; 
and though Mendowit did not shed tears, he 

reserved that deep silence, which speaks the 
awe that the exhibition of Almighty power al- 
ways impresses on the heart of the child of na- 
ture. What a change the mountain exhibited! 
Where the dark woods had waved, perhaps for 
thousands of years, was now a naked white 


foamed; and as Robert gazed upon it in won- | 
der, the sun suddenly broke through the clouds, | 
shone or the summit of the mountain, and on 
the spray of the waterfall, blending the rock 
with all the colours of the rainbow. Mendow- 
it saw it, and a smile passed over his rigid fea- 
tures. 

« Our homeward path will be prosperous,” | 
said he; and soit was. They made a litter for} 
Mary, and they bore her on it by day, and her 
husband sheltered Ler in his bosom by night, 
till they reached Dover. 

Robert and Mary lived long and happily, in| 
their dwelling on the banks of the Cochceho. | 
In all the subsequent attacks of the Indians on | 
Dover, they were unmolested, and their devo- | 
ted affection, which continued unabated even | 
to extreme old age, was often ascribed to the| 
dangers they had suffered and escaped togeth- | 
er. Mendowit thought himself richly repaid | 
for his share in the expedition. He had, be-|} 
sides a new rifle, powder, and knife, both the | 
guos of the Mohawks, which he managed to| 
carry to Dover, as trophies of his cusmplete | 
success in tracking their paths. And moreo-| 
ver, he enjoyed till the day of his death, the | 
friendship and protection of Robert and Mary; | 
and, when he slept that deep, cold sleep, wich | 
sooner or later will close the eyes of all who| 
dwell beneath the sun, they saw him laid de- 
cently in the grave, and their tears fell at the 
remembrance of his virtues, and his services. 











THE CEREMONY OF TAKING THE 
VEIL, 


By an eye witness. 
Palermo,,——— 


My Dear M——. On Sunday evening last, 
we had an invitation from the duke and duch- 
ess of Montalba, to the convent of the Sacred 
Virgins, to sce two of their daughters take the 
veil. When the daughters of the Sicilian no- 
bility undergo this ceremony, it is customary 
for the royal family, and the nodility of rank, 
to attend by invitation from the parents. The 
company so invited, occupy the parlour, or en- 
trance-hall of the convent. 
leads from the hall to the interior of the con- 
vent, is always open on these occasions. On 
each side of the entrance sat the young ladies 
who were now soon to renounce the world and 
all its vanities. One of them was extremely 


\beautiful—the other was a fine interesting 


girl, with a sweet expression of countenance. 
They were dressed in court dresses, agreea- 
ily to the custom which prevails on these occa- 
sions. 

The eldest daughter wore a pink satin slip, 
with a lace dress of th® same colour thrown 
er it, which was richly embroidered with sil- 
ver. Her neck was nearly covered with dia- 
monds, and her bandeau was profusely urna- 
mented with the richest jewels. Her head- 
dress was tasteful, and elegant, beyond any 
thing 1 had ever seen, either in my own or any 
other couatry. Her hair which was dark brown 
fall in ringlets down one side of her head and 


|in short her head was nearly covered with the 


neck, and the whole ef her tresses sparkled | 
with diamonds. A white lace veil embroider- | 


ed with silver, was fastened on the back of her | 


torch. As they moved along, they chanted some - 


melodius strains, that at intervals, swelled 
upon the ear; then gradually sunk into a soft 


ead with a brooch of diamonds, a little below | aud dying close, like the retiring sounds of an 
the first fastening the veil was tastefully brai- | Eolian harp; the effect was solemn, and »wful- 


ded again with diamonds; and from thence fell | 
gracelully over her shouldcis down to her 
leet. 

Oo the front of her head, she wore a rich 
fedra of the largest diamonds I had ever seen, 
which were disposed of in the form of a crown, 


most precious stones, save where a few stray 
ringlets crept fromm among them over her beau: 
tiful forehead. A plume of the bird of Paradise, 
tastefully disposed on one side of her head, 
coinpleted the coup d’ ceil of her dress. The 
other sister was dressed in the same manner, 
with the exception that her dress was white. 
Thus adorned, the two femsles waited the ap- 
proach of that hour which was destined to shut 
out the world, and all its hopes and joys forev- 
er. Immediately around the young ladies, sat 
their mother and sisters, and their nearest 
friends, all as richly habited as themselves, ex- 
cepting only the diamonds, which on this occa- 





sion were all literally heaped on the intended 
nuns‘'—Ali the visitors were dressed in the 
same style of splendour, 


ly impressive. 

Near the high altar, there is a small room, 
in which the ceremony takes place, and a nar- 
row grate is the only communication between 
this interior apartment and the church; behind 
stand the nuns who take the veil; consequent- 
ly, they are but partially and imperfectly seen. 
The manner in which the two sisters conducted 
themselves on this important and trying occa- 
sion, was not only calm and serious but even 
dignified: though some of their intimate friends 
were, at the same time, extremely agitated, and 
in tears. 

Here the scene indeed changed, and the 
gayety which had before prevailed ia the con- 
vent-parlour, was now succeeded by more sol- 
emn and sacred feeling. When the young no- 
viciates have vowed to quit the vanities of the 
world, and unite themselves to Christ, the elder 
nuns prepare them for the change they have to 
undergo. Their rich ornamects and costly clo- 
thing, the fit habiliments of a gay and sinful 


i | world, are now taken from them and the plain, 
Diamonds glittering | simple dress of the nun, with a rosary of beads, 


and white plumes waving, threw over the whole | is substituted in their place. Their beautiful 
of this part of the convent a gay and brilliant | ringlets are next cut off, and the head covered 
effect, which was increased by the profusion | with a white lawn veil. A dead and solemnsi- 
of lights, and still more by the contrast pro- | lence ensues. A funeral pall is thrown over 
duced by the simple sable habits of the nuns, | them, and the death bell tolls their departure 
who crowded the interior of the room behind | from this world of care and woe. [never felt 
the two sisters, who were thus splendidly deco- | half so solemn and awful as at this moment; the 
rated and nomerously attended. 1 wish some | bell * froze the genial current of the soul,’? and 
eminent painier had been present—the scene | suspended for a moment the function of life. 
altogether was wonderfully imposing, and pre- | If all ended here, an impression of grief and 
sented one of the most interesting pictures | |sadness wonld be left upon the mind; but the 
ever beheld. | company adjourn to the convent, the young 
You may probably imagine that this religious | nuns come to life again, with the difference of 
ceremony, In connection with the idea of some- | dress only, to enjoy alittle longer the society 
thing like an eternal separation from the world | of the werld, and the evening ends with the 
and all we love within it, would have thrown a_/life, spirit, and gayety with which it began. 


melancholy sadness over the party that were 
here assembled. Nothing could possibly exceed 
the gaiety aud joy tlat prevailed all around: 


Yours, &c. 


EXECUTION OF LOUIS XVI. 


The elder sister was iu particularly high spir- 
its, Her arch eye, and lively countenance, ap-|_ The behaviour of Louis XVI. on his trial 
| peared but ill adapted to a nun. they would | was simple, manly, and affecting.—He rested 
| have much better become the coquetish Italian | his defence chiefly upon a positive denial of any 
| beauty laughing at a world of lovers at her feet, | knowledge of the letters and documents that 
| The younger was in good spirits, but she want- | were brought as proofs against him. His advo- 
; ed that archness and playfulness which seemed | cates on this occasion, Malesherhes, [who no- 
| natural to the elder.—Having taken refresh- | bly volunteered his services on the refusal of 
/ment, we left the parlour of the couvent and} Target] Tronchet and Deseeze, did themselves 
| proceeded to the church, where the ceremo- | great and lasting honour by their eloquence, 





The door which | 


iny of taking the veil was to be perform 
ed. 

| On these occasions, the churches are orna: 
| mented with great splenduur, The walls and 
columns are hung with rich silks, which are 
| literally covered with gold and silver embroid- 
;ery, and festooned with wreaths of artificial 
/flowers. The altars are adorned with similar 
|magnificence. From the ceilings, great num- 
bers of chandeliers are suspended, and the 
churches are full of lights, which, combined 
with the brilliant and sparkling decorations of 
the walls and columns, have, on the first en- 
trance, more the effect of enchantment than 
reality! 

Previcusly to the ceremony commencing 
which we had attended to witness, a procession 
of the nuns of the convent, bearing the cross 
and the image of our Saviour, passed slowly 
along the gallery of the church. They were 
dressed in black, with a veil of white lawn 
hanging from the back of the head to the ground 
and each nun carried in her hand a lirhted 








intrepidity and disinterested zeal. The con- 
vention pronounced his condemnation by a ma- 
jority of only twenty six voices out of above 
seven hundred: The smallness of this majority 
was made a plea to set aside the sentence. 
‘‘Decrees are passed by a simple majority.’* 
said a member from the Mountain. ‘ True,” 
it was replied ‘* but decrees may be recalled.’? 
Some were for relieving themselves from the 
responsibility by an appeal tothe nation, but 
this, it was thought, would betray a distrust of 
of the cause, and might also breed a civil war. 
The sitting of the convention which concluded 
the trial, lasted seventy two hours. It might 
naturally be supposed that silence, restraint, a 
sort of religious awe, would have pervaded the 
scene, on tbe contrary, every thing bore the 
marks of gaiety, dissipation, and the most gro- 
tesque confusion. The farther end of the hall, 
was converted into boxes, where ladies ina 
studied dishabille, swallowed ices, oranges, 
liquors, and received the salutations of the 
members, yho went and came as on ordinery 
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occasions, Here the door keepers on the moun. |Sentment. The truth is, that great and trying | 
tain side opened and shut the boxes reserved | Situations raise the mind above itself, and take | 
for the mistresses of the Duke of Orleans, Ega-{0ut the sting of persoual suffering; by the im- | 
lite, an? here, though every sign of approba-| portance of the reflections and consequences | 
tion ox disapprobation was strictly forbidden. | they suggest. He read much and often revert- 
you heard the loud and indignant “ha has!” of | €d to the English history, where he found many 
of the mother duchess, the patroness of the | examples of fallen monarchs, and ore among 
band of female Jacobins, whenever her ears| them, condemned like himself by the people 


| 

| 

were not fondly greeted with the welcome | He was attended during the whole time, and} 
| 











sounds of death. The upper gallery, reserved in his last moments by his old servant, Clery, | 
for the people was during the whole trial, con- who never left him. ‘The names of those who 
stantly full of strangers and spectators of every | 2"¢ faithful in misfortune are sacred in the page | 
description, drinking wine and brandy as in a/ Of history! The Queen followed ber husband to 
tavern. Bets were made as to the issue of the the block, after an interval of almost 1 year. 
trial in all the neighbouring coffee houses. | There were circumstances-of a dastardly and 
Evnuis impatience, disgust, sat on almost eve- | cold blooded barbarity attending the accusation 
ry countenance. Each member seemed to ask | @gainst her. But the revolutionary spirit had 
whether his turn came next? A sick deputy, ten attained its highest virulence and fury. 
who was called, came forward wrapped up in She expressed her apprehensions of being torn 
his night-cap and night-gown, and the Assem-|!P pieces by the mob on her way to the scal- | tulle edged with blond. The sleeves are of tulle 
biy, when they beheld this sort of phantom, | fold, and was gravely assured by one of the }q Ja Marie, the fulness confined by a narrow 
laughed. The figures passing and repassing, | gendarmes who accompanied her, that “ she gold chain; and a very broad Hindostanee 
and rendered more ghastly by the pallid lights, | would reach it without meeting any harm!” It , bracelet surrounds the wrist, fasteued by an 
hat ina slow and sepulchral voice, only pro- | !S an affecting incident, that Jnst befoue she | antique cameo head The coiffeure is a turban 
nounced tke word Death; the Duke of Orleans, expired, she turned round her head to look back | of white satin*and crape, with a drooping white 
hooted, almost spit upon, when he voted for the | &t the Thuileries and then laid her neck on the feather on the right side; and a few short white 
condemnation of his relative; others calculating | block.— Hazlitt. 


LONDON FEMALE FASUIONS 
FOR MAY. 
| Evening Dress.—Over a white satin slip, a 
dress of tulle; a broad bias fold surrounds the 
{the border of satin; over which fali Spanish 
| points of the same material, ornamented lightly 
round the edge with gold, a delicate chainwork 
|of which is placed on the hem of the skirt next 
the shoe’ The body is of white satin, finished 
down each side of the bust by fichu robings of 


c! feathers play over the summit. The shoes are 
if they should have time to go to dinner before | . See of white satin. 
they gave their verdict, while the women were | BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. | Carriage dress—A high dress of gros de Na- 


pricking cards with pins in order to count the The following is from the eloquent speech ples, of corn flower blue, with the body made 
votes, some of the deputies fallen asleep. and, made in the senate of the United States, by | high, and stomacher formed by narrow robings, 
only waked up to give their sentence, Manuel, Mr. Woodbury, on the bill for the relief of the | With Spanish points on the outside, next the 
the secretary, trying to falsify a few votes in officers of the revolutionary army:— jarms. The border of the skirt is surrounded by 
favour of the unfortunate king, and in danger! & yrictory and tradition sein NE Sa nea 1* broad bias fold. headed by points, which, as 
of being murdered for his pains in the passa-/ {hat throuzh defeat as well as victory Fi (hey turn over the bias stand out distinct from 
ges, all this had the appearance rather of a) clune to our fortunes to the uttermost moment | be dress. The sleeves are very full; and a Ia 
hideous dream than of the reality. When Mal- of tha atrabele. ‘Thaw were antnated “ma spirit Marie; the fulness confined by bands of the 
esherbes went to carry the tidings to the King, | ang lntellinente: Hak capnet wnntantons af Glal, |e material as the dress. Two bracelets en- 
he found him with his head reclined on the ta-| ity. Most of them had inv estigated and well circle each wrist: they are very broad, of gold, 
ble, in a musing posture, and he observed to’ understood the principles in dispute, and to de- #84 are both fastened by a cameo. Round the 
him at his entering, “ I have been for these two} fong them em’ flown to the field of battle, on throat, surmounting the dress. is a frill of poin- 
hours trying to recollect what I have ever done | «yo frst alarm of war, with all the ardour of a/t¢d lace. The hat worn with this costume, is of 
to incur the ill will of my subjects.” The very | scottish gathering at the summons of the fiery white gros de Naples, tastefully trimmed with 
endeavour showed goodness of heartandacer-| ¢ross. And it is not poetry, that one of my own |8auze and blond, and ornamented with bird-of- 
tain simplicity of charaeter; but it would be} relatives, an officer long IN ne taath. when | Paradise yellow ribbonds, and the blue flower 
loag before one taught from his childhood te the alarm was civen at Lexineton, left for the |) Porset-me-not.” Two small marabout feath- 
believe that he could do no wrong, would find! tented field, the corpse of his father sideiaied. vers, with a rosette of yellow ribbond, are placed 
just ground of offence in his behaviour to the, F P on the right side, under the brim; three of these 


} 2 > | “ > -h As ’ » Detinw = ; : 
people. The execution of the sentence was fix- | " oe ae ue ~ ora — " |feathers, very short: and forming a panache, 
: 1 . . ae . { € rs ay o g r.? . . 
e4 fur the 2ist of January, 1793. Louis mount-| ae ae ee are placed on the same side, at the summit of 


ed the fatal scaffeld with firmness; after admin- and hastened to devote his own life to the sal- the crown; and one feather, rather longer, 
istering the Jast sacrament, his confessor ad-| vation of his country. In the same duty in per- | droops over the left side of the brim. The strings 
dressed him, “Son .of St. Leuis! ascend into forming their part of the compact, to serve are of yellow ribbond, are very broad, and fast- 
heaven!” He however manifested some repug- | faithfully to the close of the war, these petition- lened very backward under the brim; they float 
nance to submit to his fate, and would have! ers endured the frosts of winter, often half over the shoulders, as low as the hips. The ear 
addressed the spectators staggering to one side | sheltered, badly clothed, and badly paid. God | pendants are of gold, and half boots, ef corn- 
of the platform for that purpose, when _ the, forbid that I should exaggerate! The naked flower blue corded silk, complete the dress. 

drums beat, and he was suddenly siezed by the | truth is stronger than any colouring of fancy. 
executioners and underwent the sentence of his| We bave the avtlority of their commmander. 
indres. | They were, at times, in sucha condition, as to 
any | be unable and ashamed to receive their friends, 
| but never [ beueve, loath to face their enemies. 
Their paths were sometimes niarked by their 
blood—their courage and constancy tried by 
ifrequent alarms, by ambuscade and pitched 
battle—but they never faltered; and when to- 
wards the close of the war, negiect on the part 
of congress as to their monthly wages, night 





Ladies Bonnels--A correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce humbly requests 
the ladies to adopt a church going bonnet, 
whose modest size shall enable men of ordinary 
height, who may happen to sit behind them, to 
see as well as to hear the preacher. “1 stand 
in my shoes within a line of six feet high, and 
yet I do assure you that in church, where every 
seat is elevated above the preceding one, 4 
am greatly annoyed by the towering and out- 
spreading masses masses of sable velvet and 
‘and satin in the pew before mc—niany a tine 
have L stretched my neck or depressed my 
NGantecse : : , {head to accommodate it to the loop holes which 
i , . | relinquishing their arms and returning home, | presented themselves between some of the 

No strong emotion was evinced at the mo-| with the promises made them unfulfilled; they | wind mill v ings or main top gallants sails of an 
ment; the place was like a fair; but afew days) would ‘ gv, starve and be furgotten,”” yet “opaque bonnet; but when I had just attained 2 
after, Paris and those who had voted forthe they disbanded in peace, and expres ed their clear. though a minute view of the clergyman, 
death of the Monarch, began to feel serious and |** unshaken confidence in the justice of Con- | an unaccountable hob of the head would throw 
uneasy at what they had done. Louis XVI. | gress.” | the rigging out of trim, and me entirely out of 
had cecupied his time while in prison, where | hia ites sight of the obiect. There is another disadvan- 
his confinement was strict, chiefly inconsoling| Noble epitap—Here lies Epictetus the slave | tage in the new mode of ladies’ hats; only about 
his wife and sister, and instructing his son. He/and the cripple—poor as the beggar in the ‘two of tbemcan descend an aisle, together, 
discovered neither impatience, regret nor re- proverb, but the favourite of heaven. 


itis said that the indecent haste and eager- 
ness of these men to complete their task, arose 
from orders having been issued to the soldiers, | 
in case of any attempt at rescue, to fire at the 
scailold, and that they were afraid of being 
themselves Jespatched, if any alarm was given, 
or there were any symptons of commotion 
mmOnE ine crowd. Ove heed asted cage blood have justified, under most -circumstances, dis- 
with the br ntal exclamation thatit was “shock quiet and distrust—and when at Newburg they 
ingly bitier;? the hair and picces of the ‘dress, | : 


dhe 1} ibiy | were tempted with the insiduous taunt, that of, 
were sold by the aticndants. 





three or four can but occupy a seat which for- 
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merly held six with ease, unless pains are ta- | tainly demonstrate thier gratitude to the ** dou- 


ken to lap the brimms of their bonnets up to their | ble of our species” in a very palpable manaer, 
neighbour’s ear, and in this case one of those | for the animal is always better clad, and gener- | 
ally better fed than his owner. After a couple!’ 


bobs of the head, which I have described makes | 


a great commotion of feathers and a vast de- | of years spent in this fashion, our young urchin 


ement of satin.” t —eighes Tinie é r 
rang key and turns sweep. Two or tbree years more | ten. Win. H. Harrison, Minister to Colum 
: hin chanwe ohlues Brig. Gen. Alexander Macomb, Major 

“i id { a T re T «3 z 

| occupation again ensues, and behold the Savoy. |Gen. of the U. States army;—Mr. Watts, 





Queer Marriage. Richard Johnston alias, | 
«the Duke,” was married at Ecclefecham, on}, 
Friday last, to the daughter of a swine dealer of | 
the name of Paterson, better kuown by the 
name of * Pig Davie’? Tie bride is no chick 
en, atleast, as compared with her beardless | 
better half. Their ages are respectively 17 and | 
44, aud whether the boy courted the woman, | 
or the woman the boy, is a point which the | 
gossips cannot clesr up, though it still forms | 
atopic of village scandal. Mrs. Johnstone | 
keeps a sort of lodgiag house, and receives in- | 
to her domicile such wayfarers as have coppers | 
in their pouches and meal in their wallets, but | 
Dick has been always somewhat lazy, and will | 
require a world of hen pecking before he set- | 
tles atany regular employment. Hitherto he | 
bas run rather wild, and never appeared to be | 
so much in his elemeut as when employed in | 
carrying sticks from the Duke of Buccleugh’s | 
plantations situated to the east of Ecclefechan: | 
Hence his soubriquet of “ the Duke,” and hence | 
too, his popularity among the boys, who know | 
that he can tell with unerring certainty which 
fields grow the daintiest turnips, and which the 
sweetest crops of peas. Up to the last week he } 
had remained both hatless and stockingless, 
and as he never seemed to care a fig for suchiT 
comforts; the curiosity of the gossips was high | 
er excited as to how, when the wedding day | 
approached, he would find the means of cover- 
ing his nakedness. But their wonder ceased, | 
when on Thursday preceeding, he publicly | 
appeared dressed in a sky blue coat, with vest | 


| 


and inexpressibles of some other colour, cravat) 2 
hat, shoes, stockings, and in short every thing | 4 


“befitting his condition. The boys were delight- 


ed, and even younger groups of urchins had | 


nearly fallen into the town burniu their ea- 
gerness to handle Dick’s finery, and assist him 
in exclaiming like ‘* Davie Gellatly,” of old, 


“« braw, braw—braw, braw!!” On the morning | 
of the marriage, all was bustle and animation, | 
young aod old rich and poor; vied with each oth | 
er in testifying their respect for “* the Duke,” | 


whilst the ceremony was going forward within 
doors, the best band of music the place could 
produce, paraded the streets playing “ fye let 
us a’ to the wedding,” and a number of other 


Scottish airs. Races, too, were run and prizes | 


awarded, in honour of the occasion, and the 


merry dance which succeeded, was kept up | 


being spent as a “ rammoneur,’ 


}and they always exclaim, 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 
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Appointnent,—By the President and Senate; 


Tames Barbour, Secretary of War, Ministerto 
|the Court of St. James; Gen. Peter. B. Porter, 


r, 2 24 2 4.4m ; iS “ ; 7 . . 
hinks of bettering his condition, sells his mon- |S¢¢retary of War. in place of Mr: Barbour; 


F ° : » 1S ary rati St. Pe sbure, < 
ard a collector of skins, crying ‘* Peau de lapin Secretary of Legation to St. Petersburg, and 


Joned for that of a commissionarve or porter, as | 


| manhood approaches, and at the corner of eve- 

ry street behold a Savoyvard by turns a shoe | 
black and ticket porter. 
froteur a: an hotel garni, or, mayhap, a wood- 
sawyer, at other times he degenerates into a 
| chiffonier, an organ grinder, or hurdy gurdy | 


jinan, but in whatever station he may be placed 
' you will find him active, intelligent, and oblig- 


| peau de lapin!” This trade in its turn is aban- |: 


Ir. Tayloe, Secretary of Legation to Colum- 


| bia: 








A note fora penny, issued by the * Bank of 


nth: the: tenceanen a) North America,” in 1789, with all the formality 


n language of a bill for ten thousand dollafs, 


| was presented to the same Bank in 1019, and 
paid in specie! 








Another Revolutionary Character gone.—A 


ing, and always ready to do whatever he un- letter dated at Greensburg near Tarrytown, 


dertakes, at the very lowest price. This is 


24th May, states, that Isaac Von Wart, one of 


| a] ' 9 ; } 2 pte } 
one reason why the Savoyards are hated by the | the captors of Major Andre, in the Revolution- 


lrench, they consider them a race who will 


ary War, died on Friday last. A short time be- 


. ° . | vs) } eYatsh: iy 7 , } i te 
work for any thing and live on almost nothing, fore his decease, in a conversation with his 


‘“ Why don’t they 
stay in their own country? Why do they come; 
to interfere with our profits? It is, however, | 
the invariable practice of the Savoyards, like, 
the Scotch whom they resemble in frugality | 
and patient endurance of fatigue, to return to 
their native land when they have amassed a| 
little money but hardly are they seated down 
Quietly, when up springs a new family, who, in 
heir turn,underzo the toil of their fathers. Yet, 
notwithstanding this wandering life, they pre- 
serve their primitive simplicity and moral lhon- 
esty, and there is not one of the race to be found | 
in any of the prisons, or even the black books | 
of the pelice of Paris. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 11 1828. 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
Tho’ wedo not entirely agree with our Cor- 
respondent RK on the subject of manufactures 








yat wedo not postpone his animadversions on 
that account but shall give them a place in our 


with spirit till anearly hour, Other scenes fol- | next. 


lowed, which it may be as well to leave unde- 
scribed, and say in conclusion that Ecclefechan 
has rarely seen such a day, and still more rare- 
\y such a marriage.— Dum/ries Courier 


THE SAVOYARDS IN PARIS. 


These are certainly thé-most industrious and 
enduring of God's creatures, and like the [rish- 
men in London, they perform all the heavy, 
ill paid and dirty work of Paris. The Savoyards 
generally leave their native country at from 
four tofive years of age, their whole property 
consisting of a coarse woollen jacket, which 
performs the double duty cf coat and waistcoat, 
a thick red night cap of the same coarse ma- 
terial, a small piece of wood and cord slung 
across their backs, for the purpose of carrying 
burdens, and a monkey! On their journey, and 
for a long time after their arrival in the capital 
the monkey is their chief support: and they cer- 


For our friend the Druid, we shall always 
reserve a corner, and gladly greet him. 

Weare indebted to the Boston Token pub- 
lished at the Commencement of this year for 
; the very interesting Indian tale the conclusion 
of which we publish ia this number. The whole 
volume is filled with interesting matter and is 
creditable to the American Press. 

We beg our friend W G. of Onondago will 
accept a copy of the Souvenir in retura for the 
well written tale which graces our first page. 
It was sent us last fall, and was placed in the 


physician, he said, having reference to the 
Paulding mouumeot, that he wished no monu- 
ment to be erected to him after his death. Thus 
every day diminishes the Revolutionasy char- 
acters. Mr Van Wart was a worthy man, and 
much respected in his neighbourhood. 
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HYMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Play, 
On Sunday, by the Rev. Dr, Stanghton, Jon. 
athan Eastman, of Baltimore, to Miss Adeline 
Pease of this city. 
On Saturday the !4th uly, by Josiah Y Shaw 
Esq. Hiram Jones, of Plumstead township, to 
Miss Elizabeth Livezy, of Solebury town. 


iship* 


This morning by the Right Rey. Bsshop 


| White, William W- Earl; of Springfield, N. 
| Jersey to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the 
‘ose \late John C- Wells, Esq of this city. 





OBITUARY. 

In this misjudging world, they picture death 

A fearful tyrant: —Q believe it not! 

It is an angel, beautiful as light, 

That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 

And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 

Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 

And vanishes forever! 

Suddenty, on the 20th inst, Dr. Samuel 
Marshall, Hospital Surgeon, of the U. S. Navy, 
at N: York station, aged 51 years. . 

In England, Thomas Walker. Esq, the last 
surviving brother of the opulent firm of iron 
manufactures at Rotherman in Yerkshire. 
He is supposed to have left 1,000,000/ster- 
ling. 

In Coventry township, on the 29th ult, the 
venerable Simon Meredith, in the 99th year of 
his age. 

‘¢ Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right—for the end of that man is peace.” 

At New Bedford, Mass. on the 16th ult. Wil 
liam Rotch, of that place, in the 94th year of his 
age. 











hands of the judges for premiums without the 
author’s knowledge as were many others, 
equally interesting. We shall now take the lib- 
erty of presenting them to our readers as soon 
as we can find room, 





In the South of France, on the 16te April 
Daniel Sheldon, Esq. Secretary of Legation of 
the United States at the Court of France. 

On Saturday last, Mrs Mary Ann Holt, in 
the 49th year ofher age. 

This morning, Miss Jane G Jennings of To! 
land, Conn. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
TO MARY. 


Why should I grieve to see thy form 
So swiftly verg:ng to decay? 
Why should I grudge the pamered worm 
His revel in thy mouldering clay?— 
The march of time we may not stay, 
The hand of death is but suspended; 
Perchance e’er next returning day 
Thy woes will be forever ended. 


We know the certain Jot of all; 

We feel ourselves by misery nurst.— 
No fable, our forefatier’s fall; 

We see this world for man accurst: 
For pain and grief are ever first, 

Our infant cry’s the note of sorrow; 
The world presents us with its worst, 

And man is ever prone to borrow. 


We are but strangers here on earth,— 
Pilgrims that find no place of rest; 
Prone from the moment of our birth 
To be deceived, vexed, and distrest. 
At home we should be fully blest; 
Our every want would be prevented; 
Unfading joys would fill each breast, 
And we be with our lot contented. 


But Mary! theres; for us a home, 
A grand pavillion in the sky, 
Where sin and sorrow dare not come; 
Where those, who live shall never die: — 
For so he saith who cannot lie— 
And by the tree of life ’tis shaded; 
And there he wipes the mourner’s eye, 
Exalting those by sin degraded. 


We know, since sin is in the world, 
That death by sin shall conquer all: 
His sable banner is unfurled, 
And nations tremble, weep, and fall. 
And yet his triumph is but small 
With those who are prepared to meet him: 
The ear of faith awaits his call; 
The confidence of hope shall greet him. 


There is a banner stained with blood;— 
*Twas raised by David’s princely son: 
The shock of death it has withstood 
Unconquered from this Lordly one. 
He finished what his hand begun: 
He deeds achieved of joy and wonder; 
And when they thoughthis cause undone, 
He burst the gates of death asunder. 


Enlisted in this glorious war, 
The Red Cross is our standard bright: 
’Tis marked with Bethle’m’s rising star; 
It waves o'er yonder fields of light, 
Beneath it marshalled in the fight 

*Tis ours to conquer all before us: 
And what we lost by Satan’s spite 

The Lord of Sabaoth will restore us. 


The world has frowned upon our lot, 
And caused us sorrow, toil, and pain, 
But in it we have trusted not; 
To us ’tis crocified and slain: 
And tis to our eternal gain 
That we a faithful,God have trusted; 
And if the werld has lefta stain, 
*Twill by his mercy be adjuste 3. 

















Then fear not, Mary, at this hour, 

When death so near thy heart appears; 
Short is his triumph, small his power; 

He who hath borne thy sorrows hears. 
The gate of death his presence cheers, 

Wide opening to the realms of glory; 
And Zion’s azure summit rears 

Her golden turrets full before thee. 


And there are bands of Seraphs bright, 
With harps to songs of triumph strung; 
And he of Patmos saw that sight, 


And heard when they symphonious rung.— 


They welcome with their joyous tongue 
The souls escaped from sin and sorrow; 

And thon shalt mingle in their throng, 
And joy from their blest paeans borrow. 
’ 


They gaze with gladness from on high 
To see us fice the paths of shame, 
And strike the cymbals of the sky 
To Jesus our Immanuel’s name: 
But when upon the car of flame 
A soul redeemed bas there ascended, 
The vaults of the etherial frame 


Are with heaven’s swelling anthemns rendcd. 


Thou hast indeed been dear to me, 

Thy virtues knit thee to my heart: 
A helpmate have I found in thee, 

And well hast thou sustained thy part. 
For what thou hast been, what thou art, 

1 thank my God who did bestow thee:— 
I thank him, that, tho’ to my smart, 

This world so seon will be below thee: 


I had not surely learned of him 
Who drank the cup his father gave, 
Did I not know my Janip to trim, 
And curb my grief that fain would rave: 
What tho’ I follow to thy grave, 
I go not with a heart of sadness; 
One night of woe I weil might have, 
A prelude to unending gladness. 


I ean resign thee to his arms 
Withouta doubt, without a fear; 
My grief this blest assurance charms. 

That he himself is ever near: 
Yet nature taxes with a tear— 

I give it—so cil once my Saviour. 
It was to her a tribute dear; 

And he that trivute kindly gave her. 


Then let the worm his revel hold: 
Let death exu!t too o’er his prey, 
*Tis but thy clay dissolved gnd cold, 
But what with thee to do have they? 
The sting from death is plucked away 
For those the blest who die in Jesus, 
And we, my love, may dare to say, 
His own bright image he decrees us. 


Feed then proud worm and fear no*strife 
To let thy cheer—mortality 

Will soon be swallowed up of life, 
Corruption in corruption be. 

The flesh that is despoiled by thee 
Shall rise, in glory renovated, 

From suffering set forever free, 


And be from earth to heaven translated. 


These old companions, body, soul 
Which have been warring foes so long, 
Now re-united, love shall hold 
In peaceful union, lasting, strong. 
Oft have they wronght each other wrong; 
But now, in holiness perfected, 
Salvation is (heir endless song 


To Christ their life and peace directed. 


And we shall see him as he is, 
My Mary! See his godlike face, 
Our glory, too, shall be like his, 
Meet for that holy, happy place. 
And be permitied by his grace 
Three chosen ones erst fo behold him, 


His Majesty benign to trace, 
White his own splendour did infold him. 


And this was he who deigned to hide 

His Godhead in a house of clay, 
Despised the show of pomp and pride, 

And in the stall with cattle lay. 
Yet there the sages came to pay, 

In holy reverence low before him, 
Their-bighest worship, and display 

Their costliest gifts while they adore him 





And this was he who had not where 
On earth his weary head to rest, 
Whose soul was grieved with boundless care, 
With speechless agony opprest. 
Yet here his children’s eyes he blest 
With vision of his form supernal, 
And here in splendid vestments dust, 
Iie shone the great, the dread Eternal. 


*Twas for onr sakes, that faith and hope 
Might find a certain resting place, 
That to his chosen he might ope 
A view of his celestial grace, 
That in his presence we might trace 
Him who on Sinaia’s top descended, 
Who talked to Moses face to face, 
While Israel’s chiefs in reverence bended. 


This is the God whom we adore, 

To whom our infant vows we gave, 
Who all our sins and sorrows bore, 

Nor spared himself our souls to save. 
In him we triumph o'er the graye, 

| Quickened by his eternal Spirit, 
e| And where the Red-cross banners wave, 
4 His kingdom we, love, shall inherit. 

| 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 











Then come Lord Jesus! quickly come! 

We humbly wait thy sovereign will, 
Translate thy weary servant home, 

And keep her in thy presence still. . 
But let us all our work fulfil, 

Let duty be our constant measure, 
Till on the top of Zion’s hill 

We taste the joys of endless pleasure. 

A DRUID. 
EE 


STAR, LOVELY STAR. 
| Star, lovely star! what seest thou 
In thy home of boundless blue? 
Bright twinkling thing, O tell me now, 
What doth so please thy view! 
And the star answered—‘Man I look, 
On the dwellings of holy men, 
Whence the prayer is heard and where the boek 
Of our Master’s truth hath been!’ 






Star, lovely star! why dost thou hide 
In the fleecy cloud thy light! 
Why dost thou not untarnished ride 
In the deep blue heavens, this night! 
And the star answered and said—Man, I see 
Where a cruel doing will stain 
Your fallen race, and fain would flee 
To my sailing cloud again! 









Star, lovely star! where is thy wa 
When the sun doth toi! onhigh! 
Thou goest whenever its first wild ray 

Is kindling along the sky! 
And the star answered—‘ Man I dwell 
, For ayein my fair blue place, 
+ When comes the king, O who may tell 
Of ihe lowliest of thy race!’ 





4 
if 





Star, lovely star! the gentle moon 
(Fair lady of even) doth ride, 

And thou fleest not, why then so soon, 
When sunlight is pouring its tide! 

And the star asswered—‘Our mother wills 

| That we will sparkle in light 

}Of her own making, our father fills 

| The whole world with his glory!—good night? 
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